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REPORT ON INDIA BY AMBASSADOR GEORGE V. ALLEN 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1954 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:10 p. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Senator Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley (chairman), Smith of New Jersey, Hick- 
enlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, George, Green, Fulbright, Gil- 
lette, and Mansfield. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We are very happy, Mr. Ambassador, to have you back again. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. ALLEN, UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


Mr. Auuen. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to meet with your committee, ‘and in accordance with your suggestion, 
I will talk generally about the position of India, and American- 
Indian relations and, of course, will be glad to answer any questions 
or have anybody break in at any time they wish. 

There are a number of matters on which the United States and 
India differ in foreign policy. They include such specific things as 
the recognition of Communist China, the attendance by India at the 
political conference to settle Korea and Indochina, the question of 
the experimentation with H-bombs in the Pacific, the question of the 
flight of American planes over India to take relief forces to Indochina. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 


The most important question that really excites American-Indian 
relations at the present time is the question of the granting of military 
aid to Pakistan. That is one on which practically all Indians are 
united in strong opposition and resentment at the American decision. 

They feel that we have taken sides in a dispute between two nations 
with which we are in friendly relation, Pakistan and India, and see 
it as a very serious threat to India. 

I think the most basic problem in Indian-American relations is the 
attitude of our two Governments toward collective security. 

The Government of India has as the basis of its foreign policy the 
keeping of India, and as many other nations in the area as they can 
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influence, out of any alinement with either side in what they call the 
“great power” struggle in the world today. 

It seems to me that the fundamental basis of the foreign policy of 
the United States today is collective security—our efforts to get all 
nations of the free world who are willing to do so to join together 
voluntarily in an association to prevent further aggression. 

Now, all these matters are questions on which the United States 
and India can differ and still maintain, I believe, friendly relations. 

As I mentioned, the one which has most emotion in it is the question 
of military aid to Pakistan, and I suspect that that will be the one 
that will take the longest time to get over. 

Senator Smira. I will just ask a question there. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP TO KASHMIR DISPUTE 


Senator Smrru. Do the Indians object to that because they object 
to the so-called Middle East Security Pact, which includes Turkey and 
so on, or do they object to it because they think it might strengthen 
Pakistan in the Indian-Pakistan row over Kashmir? What is the 
real basis of their objection ? 

Mr. Auten. I am glad you brought that up, Senator. The chief 
objection of the great, majority of Indians is to the strengthening of 
Pakistan in view of the Kashmir dispute. 

If certain parts of this could be confidential, I shall be glad to go 
into this question further, and then continue on the record. 

The Cuairman. It is all confidential, but you can have anything you 
want off the record. 

Mr. Auien. I would like to have as much of it as I can on the record. 
| Deleted |. 


FEAR OF AMERICAN COLONIALISM 


It took me a long time to grasp why many Indians feel so strongly 
about military aid. I think I begin to understand a little bit of it 
now, and although I do not concur in their point of view, I think I 
understand what is going on in their minds. 

For example, I have had many discussions with them about Syng- 
man Rhee, during the time the Indians had troops in Korea. I have 
said to them time after time, “Why can’t you have something pleas- 
ant to say about a man like Syngman Rhee, who has fought his whole 
life for the independenc e of his country ; he has been against colonial- 
ism, whether Chinese, Japanese, American, Russian, orany other. You 
always shout against colonialism. Why don’t you give Syngman 
Ree some credit? At least he is an oriental who has been in the fore- 
front, dedicating his life to the same cause you are.’ 

Their answer is: “We grant that; but the whole effort of oriental 
people in recent years has been to get completely rid of imperialism 
or colonialism; the trend has been to get the Western Powers out of 
dominant positions anywhere in the Orient, and to let the oriental 
people have control of ‘their own affairs. Now, we don’t suspect you 
Americans of trying to re-create an old- fashioned empire, with col- 
onies and your own governors and things of that sort, but whether you 
intend to or not, subconse iously you are creating your own sphere of 
influence.” 
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It is rather like the saying that the British acquired their empire 
in a fit of absent mindedness. 

Some Indians say the Americans are about to acquire an empire in 
the Orient in a fit of absent mindedness. 


INDIAN COMPARISON OF BURMA AND SOUTH KOREA 


They compare Korea and Burma, Syngman Rhee has a strong 
army, and Indians admit we had done much better in Korea than the 
French in Indochina because we have at least built up a local army 
in Korea with its own officers, st: anding on its own feet. But at the 
same time, practically all of Rhee’s equipment and supplies have been 
furnished by the United States and, consequently, even though Syng- 
man Rhee sometimes quarrels with the United States bitterly, Indians 
believe that when the chips are down we have got him under our 
thumb because we can, to use the illustration, jerk the rug out from 
under him any time we want to by cutting off his supplies. He is 
dependent upon us because he has been eating out of our hand. 

The CuarrmMan. Is that Nehru’s logic? 

Mr. Auten. That is Nehru’s logic. 

Consequently, to go on to the next step in comparison with Burma, 
they say that when Burma became independent in 1947, everybody 
who knew anything about the subject thought the Burmese had just 
about as little chance to make a go of it as any crowd that ever tried 
to organize a national government. The small group of people down 
there in Rangoon hardly had any control outside of the city of Ran- 
goon, yet they tried to take over and form a government. 

It is generally agreed that there were only a hand full of militarily 
trained personnel in Burma under the control of that little group in 
Rangoon. Within a short time, three revolutions broke out—the 
Karen Tribesmen, the Kachin Tribesmen, and the Communists all 
started up revolts. Pretty soon after that the Chinese troops who 
were fleeing out of Yunnan from the Communists came into Burma. 
They also caused a lot of trouble. 

In the midst of all these difficulties, eight high officials of the Bur- 
mese Government were all assassinated. Yet in spite of all these dif- 
ficulties, Burma has managed, some way or other, to get along. Grad- 
ually the authority of Rangoon is being extended out over the coun- 
try. Some people are not entirely certain even now that Burma will 
survive. I think it will, and if it does, it will have survived very 
largely on its own resources, and can claim to be fully independent. 
It will not depend on anybody else for its existence, and Burma can 
be proud of the fact that the Burmese have done it. 

The weakness of the comparison between Burma and Korea is that 
Syngman Rhee also started off with nothing. He was invaded from 
across the 38th parallel: Korea had to meet a tremendous foreign 
invasion on a scale that Burma has never had to deal with. 

I have pointed that out, in turn, to the Indians. However, I now 
understand, from their illustration of Burma—and they use the same 
illustration about Indonesia—that they feel that an oriental country 
to be really independent, should try not to let itself get into a posi- 
tion in which a foreign power can cut off its supplies at any given time 
and, therefore, when the chips are down, have to do what the foreign 
country says it must. 
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INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD UNITED:STATES AID 


[ think it might be of some interest, on that score, to tell you my last 
conversation with Nehru on the question of American aid to India. 
I went to see him just before coming back here and said I was going 
to Washington to consult with regard to the question of the forei gn 
aid program, particularly as concerns aid to India; I said I was going 
on the assumption that India welcomed our aid and would continue 
to do so, and if there was any likelihood that there would be a ch: inge 
in that point of view, I would appreciate being informed before I 
went back to Washington. 

He said the Indian Government was in something of a moral quan- 
dary over the problem. I asked him what he had in mind. He said 
Indians had been stung—“pricked,” I believe, was the word he used— 
by the accusation that India ought not to quarrel so much about 
America giving military aid to P akistan at the same moment it was 
receiving economic aid from the United States. 

Some Americans, he said, had pointed that out that if we gave $50 
million to India, it made no difference whether we called it economic 
or military aid. India could take $50 million of its own money and 
buy guns, so it added up to the same thing. 

Senator Smrrn. Didn’t we offer India comparable military aid at 
the same time, to equalize the balance ? 

Mr. Atten. We did. There have been differences of opinion on 
whether we should have done that or not, but I think it was a good 
thing to have done it. 

To continue just for a minute: Nehru said the present Govern- 
ment in India must carry out the second part of its program, the first 
part having been to gain freedom and independence. They achieved 
that in 1947, but they had also promised the people of India an 
a in their economic conditions. 

The Government of India has laid out a considerable capital in- 
vestment program, under the 5-year plan, for the improvement of 
agriculture, irrigation, hydroelectri ic power, dams, industries, and so 
forth. The 5-year plan has 2 more years to go. Nehru pointed out 
that no underdeveloped country has ever been able to develop itself 
entirely on its own resources. He recognized that foreign aid was 
needed to help carry out improvements demanded by the people of 
India. So the Indians saw arguments pro and con about receiving 
American aid. He added that any foreign economic assistance, from 
anybody, should be kept “within reason. 

[ asked him what he meant by “within reason.” He said he did not 
want India to get so dependent on foreign aid that receiving it became 
a habit. He said India wanted to be able to stand on its own feet. It 
did not want the amount of foreign aid to be too large a proportion of 
the effort the Indians themselves put into the economic development 
of their country. 

I must say that I found his position a very acceptable one to take. 
Some countries hold one hand out for aid until it is full, and then 
hold the other hand out. 


DIFFERENCES ON NEUTRALISM BETWEEN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Senator Gre : x. Why is not the same thing true of Pakistan? 
Mr. Atien. I did not quite follow your question. 
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Senator Green. Why don’t you apply the same standard to Pakis 
tan of borrowing within reason / 

Mr. Atiten. Nehru does not object to our economic aid to Pakistan ; 
it is our military aid that he objects to. 

Senator Green. Well, what is the distinction ¢ 

Mr. Aten. His point is that the distinction is not so much financial 
as psychological or political. Pakistan is lining up with one side, 
you see, in the great world conflict, and he thinks the countries of 
South Asia ought not to do that. I suppose that difference in policy 
forms the real core of the present divergence between our two Govern- 
ments, 

What the future holds on this point, I do not know, but I do not 
hesitate to say that I support 100 percent the policy of collective 
security. I think we must go through with this policy steadfastly, 
and I believe the world will eventually come around to recognize that 
that is the best way to prevent war. 

The Cuarrman. Are you satisfied that Nehru is sincere in his neu- 
tralism, and that he is not scared by the power of China and the 
Kremlin ? 

Mr. Aten. I think on that that Mr. Nehru’s position toward China 
is a mixture of admiration and concern. There are a thousand miles 
of common frontier between India and China. With the advance of 
communism in Indochina, Indians are becoming somewhat more con- 
cerned over the possibility of international Communist aggression. 

On the other hand, the highest motivating force in Indian minds— 
and I believe this goes for most of the rest of the Orient—is to gain 
full freedom from western domination. The Indians are fiercely at- 
tached to their independence and are overly suspicious of anything 
any western power does. They are, as I have just mentioned, even a 
little leery about our economic aid. But when — ary aid becomes 
involved, they see in it a much further step i 1 control by foreign 
powers. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN DIFFERENCES ON MILITARY AID 


Some of the Indian fears of Pakistan are quite extreme. An Indian 
asked one of our people recently whether we were going to give Pakis- 
tan A bombs or H bombs, and whether our atomic guns would shoot 
from Lahore to New Delhi, 250 miles. 

Some of the Pakistans, I must say, have been throwing their chests 
out a bit, talking about an army ofa millionmen. This does not make 
the problem easier. 

We have tried to tell the Indians their apprehensions are not real- 
istic, but the Indians have pointed out that we built up in South Korea 
the fifth largest army in the world, yet South Korea has a population 
of only 18 million. They say, “What could you do if you really set 
your mind to it in Pakistan, with a population of 80 million?” Our 
answer is that South Korea was a victim of foreign aggression. 

I hope the Indians will eventually learn to live with the situation. 
After we have given Pakistan aid for a while and Pakistan has not 
attacked anybody, I hope Indian fears will diminish. We will use 
every influence, of course, to prevent aggression and to work for im- 
proved relations between the two countries. 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF INDIA 


Senator Arken. What is the present economic position of India? 
What are the possibilities of developing more two-way trade with us 
or with any other nations, especially us? 

Mr. Auten. India is probably the best going concern in all of the 
area between the Suez Canal and the Philippines. Many people who 
travel through the area have been impressed with the fact that India 
seems to be going places. [Deleted.] 

It is fortunate that economic progress is well underway in India. 
India can absorb aid and can utilize properly both its own resources 
and economic assistance from abroad. 

There are many countries in which economic progress has not gotten 
started. No matter how much aid you poured into those countries, 
the situation would not improve greatly. The aid could not be prop- 
erly utilized. 

India is rather the key, it seems to me, to the whole question of 
trying to improve living standards in that area of the world. India, 
with 360 million people, has the largest reserve of manpower left to 
the free world. That is another reason why, aside from India’s eco- 
nomic, geographic, political situation, we should not, out of frustra- 
tion or pique or annoyance, let ourselves go and say, “To heck with 
India.” 


THE KASHMIR PROBLEM 


Senator Green. Have you introduced the subject of Kashmir in 
your talks to Nehru? 

Mr. Auten. Not very much. [ Deleted. | 

Kashmir is not our problem, but both sides are entitled to sympa- 
thetic hearing, if anybody wishes to talk to us about it. One aspect 
of the Kashmir question is sometimes overlooked. In my opinion, 
whatever differences we may have with Nehru, he will go down in 
history for one thing more than any other. During his whole public 
life, he has always stood out stoutly and strongly and determinately 
for the secular state. He has never succumbed to the temptation of 
using religious appeal and demagoguery or bigotry on religious ques- 
tions to get votes. He has insisted, since he first entered public life, 
that religion is a private matter, and that Moslems, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Parsees, Christians, are all equal in India under the law. 

There are about 40 million Moslems already in India, but they are 
scattered around in different states. There is no single Province that 
has a Moslem majority. About 12 percent of the population of India 
is still Moslem. If Kashmir were included, it would be the only state 
with a Moslem majority. Nehru is trying to convince the Kashmiris 
that they can come into India without worry that they will be second- 
class citizens, with equal chance in the Government or in the army, 
eovel chance for an education and equal treatment before the law. 

Nehru was brought up in the democratic tradition; he has read 
Locke, Hobbs, Mills, etc. He genuinely believes in the secular state. 
He believes religion is a personal matter, and is opposed to the clerical 
or religious state in principle. 

Senator Green. If that is true, how does he make it consistent with 
insisting—well, not carrying out his previous agreement that there 
should be a vote there ? 
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Mr. AtteNn. During his meetings with Prime Minister Mohammed 
Ali last October in New Delhi, they announced they would agree, by 
April 30 of this year, on an administrator to ¢ arry out that plebiscite. 
That was the last agreement reached between Mohammed Ali and 
Nehru, as far as I know. Then comes our military aid to Pakistan, 
which Nehru says has changed the relative position in the subconti- 
nent. He says India must reexamine the whole question. 

In theory, I believe Nehru still holds to the idea that there should 
be a plebiscite. 


INDIAN LEADERSHIP 


Senator Fursrientr. In view of so much criticism in this country, 
do you think there is any good alternative to Nehru? 

Mr. Auten. Senator, perhaps my answer to you will be somewhat 
subjective, but in my experience in foreign affairs, I have always, in 
any country I have been in, tried to consider the country as a whole. 

There is a government in office at any given time, of course, and in 
India today Jawaharlal Nehru is the Prime Minister. He is the man 
we deal with, but I try to look at India as a nation of 360 million 
people that is voing to be there for a long time. I think that is the 
best basis on which to conduct the foreign relations of the United 
States everywhere. 

In spec ific answer, however, to your question, I do not see a better 
alternative on the horizon at the present moment. If the democratic 
ee were to fail in India, “ extremist movement, either to the 
right or to the left would occur, either one of which would be bad 
news for us. 


{ Deleted. | 


COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN INDIA 


My own estimate is that if democracy broke down in India, the 
most likely result would be communism. 

The CuatrmMan. Are they penetrating India ? 

Mr. Atten. The Communists inside India itself are not a very 
serious threat. Nehru is confident that he can handle them. There 
were recent elections in Travancore-Cochin, where the Communists 
are a more serious threat than in other states. 


NEHRU’S ATTACKS ON COMMUNISM 


Nehru spent a great deal of his time attacking the Communists. 
He has had long experience in dealing with the Communists in India. 
He has found out several things that do not have much effectiveness 
when he attacks them. For example, if he says to a large crowd of 
Indians, “Communism is a brutal dictatorship that cuts off heads 
right and left, and there are purges in the government every time you 
turn around,” the masses of the people do not get excited. They think 
somebody else’s head is going to be chopped off, not theirs. 

Or, if he tells them, “The Communists w ill take your farm away 
from you and take all your private property,” a great ms jority of the 
Indians shrug their shoulders. They haven’t got much private prop- 
erty anyway. 
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But there is one way in which he can attack the commies effectively. 
He has hit on it through experience. He ridicules their flag. Their 
flag is modeled on the Russian flag. It has a red background with a 
hammer and sickle on it. Every time he sees this flag, he asks what 
that flag is doing in India? He says it is not an Indian flag and ought 
not to be on Indian soil, and that the people who adhere to it are 
adhering to a foreign, alien control, and are not patriotic and true 
Indians. 

He said in a speech not long ago that some Communists in India 
were strutting around as if trying to make themselves appear like 
Russians. When he attacks their patriotism, using the nationalist 
argument he is very effective. 


FRENCH ENCLAVE IN INDIA 


One thing is happening right now that worries me a little. There 
is a tiny French eileiny in India called Pondichery, a pocket, just an 
enclave. |Deleted.] It is unfortunate, in my view, that they did not 
get out in 1947 when the British got out. Recently a great agitation 
has started in India about getting Pondichery back. 

The Cruarrman. Where is that? 

Mr. Aten. It is in India, just below Madras. There are three little 
French enclaves still in India, and this is the largest of them. The 
Indians are trying to get them all, of course. 

The Communists, who are well- organized and disciplined, immedi- 
ately sent their people down there to demonstrate and to wave banners 
around the town. They are trying to get credit for bringing Pondi- 
cherry back to India so that ‘they can become respectable. If the 
Communists get respectable as patriotic Indians and not foreign pup- 
pets, they will be a threat. Nehru is thoroughly aware of the situ- 
ation. 

Senator, if you would touch that map just below Madras, Pondichery 
is right below there. 

Senator Futsrientr. That is Karikal right there. 

Mr. Aten. That is another little French enclave. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Ambassador, didn’t their deputies or 
whatever the ruling body of Pondichery vote to go back to India? 

Mr. Atuen. Yes. All the deputies and the municipal council in that 
area did. The population of Pondichery, including the whole enclave 
around it, is only about 200,000. All the elected officials of the area 
recently came out for India. 


STABILITY OF DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Senator Giiterre. Mr. Ambassador, I would like to ask you a 
question. <A little while ago you spoke of the fact that there would 
be 360 million people there after Nehru. I would like to ask wh: at, In 
your opinion, is going to he appen when Nehru is gone? 

Mr. Auten. That question is very often asked, and the answer is, 
of course, a speculative one. But my best opinion is that if Nehru 
were suddenly to be incapacitated, the present democratic regime 
would carry on. Democracy as an institution in India, I think, would 
be continued. 
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Senator Gitterre. Is there a strong man ready as a successor? 

Mr. Auten. It is not in the nature of things, where one man stands 
out so predominantly above everybody else, that another successor 
would be on tap. 

| Deleted. | 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN PAKISTAN 


Senator Gitterre. Changing the subject, may I ask just one more 
question? I am interested in your comment on the recent elections in 
East Pakistan in which the Moslem League suffered such tremendous 
defeats. Is there a possibility that Pakistan will be divided politically 
as it is divided geographically ? 

Mr. Auten. Here again I give you my own personal estimate. I 
think the likelihood of that is very slim. While most Indians were 
undisguisedly happy about the defeat of the Moslem League in East 
Pakistan because they felt it weakened Pakistan, at the same time 
they recognized that the new leaders of East Pakistan, although not 
members of the old Moslem League, may not be any much easier for 
India to deal with than the former group. 


INDIAN REACTION TO PAKISTAN MILITARY AID AGREEMENT 


Senator Lancer. Do you think, Mr. Ambassador, that we will have 
any difficulty because of the military aid given to Pakistan ? 

Mr. Auten. My job has been to report to Washington on how 
seriously the Indians would take it. I did not exaggerate. The Indian 
reaction against it has not lessened in the slightest. 

You may be sure that our decision to give military aid to Pakistan 
has not made my life in New Delhi any easier. Nevertheless, if the 
United States is going to carry out a policy of collective security, it 
seems to me we have got to go through with it rather stubbornly in 
spite of certain difficulties it is going to cause us in our relations with 
other countries. We must continue to carry on our relations with 
India in a friendly and dignified manner. I have impressed on my 
staff that no matter how our relations with India may be affected by 
this decision we must show that we are entirely ready to continue to 
be friendly with India; that we have not done this in any way against 
India, and that we will have to learn to live with it and hope to get 
over it in time. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNREDUCED ECONOMIC AID TO INDIA 


Senator Futsricutr. What is going to be the reaction if aid to India 
is cut severely following this aid to the state of Pakistan / 

Mr. Auten. I dislike to use too strong a term, but I think it is jus- 
tified to say, in this particular instance, that the reaction would be dis- 
astrous, not only in India but in a wide area of the world, for this 
reason : if, at the very moment we decide to give military aid to Pakis- 
tan, we cut off economic aid to India, Indians and a lot of other people 
would say, “That proves the United States has only one policy—a mili- 
tary policy. The United States thinks it can solve the world’s prob- 
lems through guns.” We have got to have, I think, a strong military 
policy—I certainly support that with all I’ve got—but world prob- 
lems are very complicated, and many types of activity, notably eco- 
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nomic and political as well as military, are required. The effect of 
cutting off economic aid to India would be to convince people that we 
have only one string to our bow, and that is the military string. 


POSSIBILITY OF MUTUAL SECURITY AGREEMENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Senator Grorcr. Mr. Ambassador, at the present time, so long as 
Nehru holds his strength, there is not any possibility that India would 
go into a mutual security arrangement with the United States, with 
Great Britain? 

Mr. Auxen. I would not say that there is no possibility, Senator. 

| Deleted. ] 

Senator Grorce. I thought Nehru’s basic philosophy was so hostile 
to a mutual security arrangement, especially with the white people, 
that he would not go along at all. 

Mr. Atten. Well, things can change, and people sometimes adopt 
opinions quite opposite from what they thought previously. This hap- 
pens in all countries. Weall might change. 

| Deleted. ] 

Senator Grorcr. But a mutual security pact in which Great Britain, 
ourselves, whatever of France is left in Indochina, New Zealand and 


Australia, with no Asiatic country in it, would not be attractive at 
all, would it, to India ? 


Mr. Atten. No, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Nor any of the other countries. 

Mr. Auten. Thailand and the Philippines might join. 

Senator Grorce. Would Burma ? 

Mr. Atten. Burma would not. 

Senator Grorce. Burma would not? 

Mr. Aten. Indonesia would not; Ceylon would not, and I doubt 
that Pakistan would look that far toward the East; Pakistan looks 
more toward in Middle East. 

However, I do not rule out the possibility that some arrangement 
could be made in which India might be involved in a guaranty against 
further Communist aggression. 

The Indians are quite conscious of the danger to south Asia created 
by the steady encroachment of the Communist world. They are not 
happy about that. 


NEHRU’S POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


Senator Grorce. You said that Nehru was a politician. 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Is he practical ? 

Mr. Auten. I think he is quite practical and down to earth in many 
things. While he is a devoted follower of Gandhi, he does not sub- 
scribe entirely to the principle of nonviolence. 

In actual practice, you can say he is a practical man—yes. When 
the Kashmiris sent him word, “Please send us help; the tribesmen 
are invading our country and are within 16 miles of the capital,” he 
flew his army up there to fight. He went over and talked to Gandhi 
about it, and got Gandhi’s concurrence. So in that instance, both 
™ »ndhi and Nehru went against the general principles of nonviolence. 
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Gandhi's nonviolent activities were effective against the British be- 
cause he knew what he could get by with so far as the British were 
concerned. 

If he had had the Russians as an opponent, his principles would not 
have amounted to a row of beans: the Russians would have mowed the 
Indians down with machineguns. 


INDIAN NEUTRALISM AND ANTICOMMUNISM 


Senator Giuterre. Mr. Ambassador, with respect to the question 
Senator George asked as to the possibility of Nehru swinging toward 
anticommunism, would that contravene the basic policy of neutralism 
that he has been following as between these two great forces ? 

Mr. Auien. It would, and he would have to be able to satisfy him- 
self on that score. For example, let us take the specific case of Indo- 
china. I do not know what is going to come out of the Geneva Con- 
ference, and I have not been intimately involved in the discussions 
inside the State Department on possible solutions to the ques- 
tion, but I can envisage the possibility that if the Asian countries 
themselves take the lead, if they make the proposals so that it is an 
Asian solution, the Indians might well take part. The Indians are 

rather proud of their experience in Korea. They felt a great deal of 
oad in the fact that the first time the armed forces of India, since 
independent India came into existence, went outside their frontier, 
they went on a peace mission. 

When the soldiers came back. they got a tremendous reception, 
with decorations and that sort of thing. 

So if Indians were cast in the role of bringing peace to Indochina 
or if they felt they were contributing to peace, it would be a matter 
of considerable pride to them. 


INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMUNISM 


Senator Smiru. I remember after we had seen Nehru, we were con- 
vinced that he was definitely anti-Communist so far as India was 
concerned. 

On the other hand, of course, we know he has been opposed to our 
opposition to recognition of Red China or the admission of Red China 
in the U.N. 

You would be the best person to reconcile those two approaches and 
separate his domestic position, which I was satisfied was very strong 
anti-Communist, with his foreign policy position, where he wants to 
leave them alone, and go a long way, and let it take its course. 

Mr. Auten. I think you have described the situation well. The ques- 
tion arises in many people’s minds, How can one reconcile the stout 
fight Nehru makes constantly against communism inside India with 
his “soft” attitude toward international communism ¢ 


ATTITUDES TOWARD CHINESE COMMUNISM 


This question, I think, is more pertinent with regard to China than 
it is with regard to Russia. He considers Russia a YE uropean country 
and therefore a European concern, but China is a matter very close 
to India. As I have said, his attitude toward China, in my opinion, is 
a mixture of very strong admiration—there is no doubt about that— 
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and concern, He sees in China a great mass of humanity that was 
formerly weak and disorganized but which somehow has suddenly 
been able to galvanize itself and become strong. He thinks that that is 
a very fine thing. 

Furthermore, China is an oriental country. ‘The Chinese have been 
fighting in Korea against the western powers, and it gives him and the 
Indian people, by and large, a thrill to see a formerly weak oriental 
power suddenly become strong and able to sit across the table from us 
at Panmunjom, not acting in a cowed, humble fashion but even in an 
arrogant manner, looking us straight in the eye. 

The Indians can’t help. from being thrilled by it. 

On the other hand, they know that China is on the move. The 
things China is doing in Tibet is giving them considerable concern. 
‘The Chinese are building roads and airfields up there, and who knows 
what is going to happen next / 

Just as soon as the Communist Chinese solidify their positions in 
Tibet, they are likely to cause the Indians trouble in Nepal and Sikhim 
and Assam. 


INDIAN MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Smrri. You remember he said to us that he had no army to 
resist them. I think he expressed the view that their lines of com- 
munication were so far stretched, that they might not be able to main- 
tain their strength there just because of the topographical situation. 

Mr. Auten. At the same time, he keeps his powder dry. He does not 
like the amount of money that he has had to put in his military budget, 
but he does it. 

Senator Smiru. Is their army any good ? 

Mr. Atuen. Yes. The army isa good army. 

Senator Futsrient. How large is it? 

Mr. Auten. The army is about 400,000 men, I think. It is the same 
type of army as the Pakistan Army. When you look at them side by 
side, you cannot tell the difference. Both armies are made up largely 
from certain groups which the British called martial classes. There 
are certain Indian groups which have never had a tradition of fighting. 
Bengalis, for example, around Calcutta, have not gone into the army 
very much except as officers, but in the Punjab, on the border between 
India and West Pakistan, where the Sikhs live, all the people are 
fighters; their fathers were soldiers and their grandfathers were sol- 
diers. Recently there was a big ceremony up in Amritsar, next to 
Lahore, and the Pakistan police came over to join with the Indian 
police. They had the same type of uniform they inherited from the 
British in 1947, and they are very proud of it. You could not tell any 
difference between them. 

Senator Futsrient. Is it equipped with modern equipment ? 

Mr. Aten. No, they are not especially well equipped, but they are 
equipped well enough to deal with any local problems they have. 


| Delet ted. | 


STRENGTH OF THE SIKHS 


Senator Lancer. They still have about 15 million Sikhs? Were 
they Moslems or Hindus? 
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Mr. Auten. No. ‘They are about a million and a half Sikhs. [De- 
leted.| I have been told that at the time of partition in 1947, 
30 percent of the soldiers in the Indian Army and 50 percent of the 
officers were Sikhs. This is probably an exaggeration since there are 
only a million and a half of Sikhs in all. There are 10 million Chris- 
tians in India, to give you a comparison. 

The Sikhs are great people. 1 like them very much. They are 
good farmers. Senator Knowland will recall that we went up in the 
Sikh country and saw many Sikhs who had come over from West 
Punjab, from the Pakistan side. They are refugees. All of the Sikhs 
were driven out of West Pakistan, bag and baggage. There is not a 
one left, but they have come into India and have added great strength 
to the Indian Punjab as farmers, as agriculturalists, and as soldiers. 
They have also gone into the contracting business and building trades. 
I suppose a half dozen of the most prominent contractors in New 
Delhi are refugee Sikhs from Lahore. 

Senator HickrenLoorer. The Sikhs are Hindus? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, the Sikhs are Hindus. It is a branch of Hindu- 
ism. It was started about 1450 as a resistance movement against the 
Mongols. 

When the Moslems first came in through the north, through the 
Khyber Pass and Afghanistan, the Sikhs formed an organization 
dedicated to resisting them. Every Sikh has to wear five things, that 
is, he has to wear a beard and long hair, he has to have a turban, he 
has a little wooden comb in his hair, he wears a little ceremonial 
dagger, and a bracelet. 

Senator HicKenLoorer. What is the fifth one? I have heard these 
before. 

Mr. Auten. It is a little chain around his wrist. They wear a 
beard, a turban, a comb, a dagger, and a chain. 

Senator Lancer. One of them fought Joe Louis in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Mr. Auien. I did not remember that. There were a lot of Sikhs in 
California at one time, and there are still, I believe, about 1,500 left. 
I was told that there were 10,000 at one time, and some of them have 
become very substantial farmers. Most of them have gradually gone 
back to India. They like the University of California. Several of 
them have had their families in California for a long time. 


TRADE WITH INDIA 


Senator Futsricut. You started to say something about the possi 
bility of trade with India a moment ago and got diverted. What is 
your view on that? 

Mr. Atten. Among the countries between Casablanca and Japan, 
the two great possibilities that I see for trade with the United States 
are Japan and India. At the present time we buy Indian jute, manga- 
nese, mica, and, from Travancore-Cochin, we get an important ele- 
ment, ilmenite. 

India can develop its mineral and other natural resources, its agri- 
cultural products, et cetera. I think it would be a fairly conservative 
estimate that in 10 years our trade with India might be doubled if 
their 5-year plan succeeds. 
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Senator Futpricntr. What is it now; do you remember 4 

Mr. Auten. I would say offhand that our purchases from India last 
year were over $150 million. We bought 70 or 80 million dollars’ 
worth of m: inganese. 

Senator KNowianp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SIKHS 


Mr. Auten. The Sikhs take to improvement ; they are good at using 
new seeds and things of that sort. The very fact that some of them 
have moved from West Pakistan to India has given them a new lease 
on life. They are striking out in a new area and are willing to try 
new methods. 

Senator Know.anp. They had some trouble at first to get the Sikhs 
to take on new things, because, like everybody else, I suppose things 
have always been done in the old way. But this American, who was a 
practical dirt farmer up there, finally convinced one of the Sikhs, 
whose farm he went to last year, to put in this new type of a seed. His 
crop was so much better than all his neighbors that the fellows who 
had not been interested in doing it, the next year came clamoring to 
get into the same program. So they are very happy about that. Asa 
matter of fact, the Ambassador and I drove away from there, and as 
we did, several of the farmers rushed out to the road and stopped our 
cars, insisting that we look at the crops that they were growing. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO INDIA 


Mr. Avien. Let me supply for the record here some figures just 
given me. I was little understating the trade. Our purchases from 
India during 1953 was $230 million, and our exports to India were 
$150 million, making a total of $380 million. 

Senator Futsrient. They had a favorable balance ? 

Mr. Auten. They exported to us $230 million. 

Senator Futsricut. I do not understand that. ‘They exported to 
us $230 million and imported only $150 million. 

Mr. AuLen. Yes. 

Senator Futsricntr. They had an $80 million favorable balance. 

Mr. Auten. India belongs to the sterling pool, and they put their 
foreign exchange in the pool and then draw out their needs. Alto- 
gether since the war, India has drawn out of the pool more than it 
has put in. 

India benefits from belonging to the sterling pool. In their Parlia- 
ment the Minister of Finance has had to point this out recently when 
certain people asked, “Why should India belong to the pool ?” 

Senator Fu.srieut. I must have misunderstood these figures. They 
sell us $230 million, and buy $150 million; well, that shows a balance 
of $80 million more than she pays as to her debts; therefore, she must 
contribute to the sterling pool. 

Mr. Auten. Perhaps last year India had a favorable balance, 
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POSSIBILITY OF LOANS INSTEAD OF GRANTS TO INDIA 


Senator Futsrient. That is a very favorable thing. 

We were talking about the possibility of loans versus grants the 
other day. If India has a favorable trade balance with us, there is 
no reason why she could not support a loan for certain items such as 
rehabilitation of the railroads. 

Mr. Auten. India, during the last 2 years, has been very lucky in 
having good monsoons, good rains, and she has had a very ‘good crop 
for 2 years running. 

That has ¢ changed the Indian foreign exchange picture during these 
last 2 years. 

Senator Fursriur. I am glad to hear it. I think that would 
he a very favorable indication in connection with the possibility of 
toans. , 


ENGLAND’S DEBT TO INDIA 


Senator HickeN Looper. How much does England still owe India? 
Mr. Auten. About $400 million remains of $3,200,000,000 blocked 
at the end of the war, as I recall. Britain is obligated to pay off the 
remainder at the rate of $50 million a year. The blocked balance will 
cease to exist after 1956, under this plan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Knownanp. I think the advantage of having you appear 
is that you have been over in India and are familiar with the situation 
there. 

Mr. Auten. I am hopeful that arrangements can be made for me 
to meet with the Appropriations Committee. 


PURPOSE OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM IN INDIA 


The CuHamman. Mr. Ambassador, I would like to ask you a few 
questions. I have them here. 

The report of the Investigation Committee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has criticized the foreign aid program in several 
respects in India. Since this committee will soon be considering the 
foreign aid program, could you tell this committee briefly about the 
program in India? 

In that connection, what are the purposes of our foreign aid to 
India? Are we achieving these purposes in view of India’s attitude 
toward the United States, and should we continue aid? Should we 
apply our resources only to areas which are in the forefront of the 
fight against communism ? 

Mr. Aten. All right, sir. Suppose we address our attention first 
to the overall purpose of our foreign aid program in India. 

In my view, I do not think we should make gratitude the chief 
object of our foreign aid program to any country because we are just 
not going to get it, and if that is what we are aiming at, we ought to 
stop our aid. 

Perhaps each individual will give his own answer regarding the 
chief purpose of our economic program in any country, but to my 
mind the chief purpose of our economic and technical assistance pro- 
grams in India is to help build up the standard of living of the 
people of India through democratic processes. 


$$$ nanan 
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It is a tremendous test to see whether the democratic processes in 
India can succeed in answering to a reasonable degree the tremendous 
demands of the people for economic improvement. Something has 
swept the country of India and all the Orient like wildfire. What 
was good enough for their fathers is no longer good enough for them. 
It has come along with nationalism. They are just not going to be 
contented to have that same old conditions their orandfathers and 
fathers had, They demand that their government adopt policies 
assuring improvement. 

We are hopeful that it can be done in India through democratic 
means. It is in a fair way of succeeding at the present time. There is 
good momentum in their economic progress. I think the world at 
large has a great stake in the success of that endeavor. 

I am by no means prepared to write off India as lost to the demo- 
cratic world, and I hope very much that the members of the United 
States Government and the Congress will not. 


THIS YEAR’S FOREIGN-AID REQUEST FOR INDIA 


The Cuatrman. Could you give us a brief sketch of what aid will be 
requested this year for India, and an indication of the categories in 
which the aid will fall? 

Mr. Auten. The amount we are requesting for the coming year is 
divided into two sections: Technical assistance and direct economic 
aid. The technical assistance amounts to about $19 million. That is 
largely in the field of rural welfare, agricultural improvement, health, 
sanitation, and social progress in the villages, where 80 percent of the 
population of India lives. 

The economic-aid program again is divided into two sections. 
Forty million dollars may be provided by surplus United States agri- 
cultural commodities. The extent to which surplus agricultural com- 
modities can be utilized in India remains to be seen. 

The other $45 million are broken down into various programs which 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Paul will explain. Much of it concerns the use 
of water. 

India has a peculiar problem in that practically all of its rain falls 
in 3 summer months, during the monsoon; so they have to store up 
water in order to save it for the time when they need it, which is 
principally in April and October. 


REHABILITATION FOR INDIA’S RAILWAYS 


We also plan, during the coming year further help in the rehabili- 
tation of the railways. Senator Knowland and others have spoken 
about the large extent to which we helped the rehabilitation of rail- 
ways under the present year’s program. I will point out that during 
the last war, 15 percent, I believe, of the actual rails in India were 
taken up and transferred to the Middle East, to help fight Rommel in 
North Africa or to help move lend-lease goods to Russia across Persia, 
and 25 percent of the locomotives were removed. They have never 
been brought back, and the railways have never been rehabilitated. 

The Indians have been wanting to replenish their rolling stock for 
a long time. Railways are the key to the transportation situation in 
India, and as the economic life of the country improves, they must 
have transportation to keep up the progress. 
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The Minister of Finance told me that as a result of the unusually 
good crops this past year, there was not enough transportation equip 
ment to move the grain. It was spoiling in local warehouses in cer 
tain areas while there was hunger in others. The railways are a tre- 
mendously important factor in the economic development of India. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS FOR SOUTH INDIA 


South India has felt rather neglected in the economic development 
of India, and there are certain tendencies, linguistic and otherwise, 
which might make south India less attached to the central government 
in New Delhi, so it is necessary to do something to show that south 
India is benefiting by the program as much as any other section of 
India. We have that in mind also. 


STEEL AND FERTILIZER PROJECTS 


The total production of steel in India is about a million tons a year. 
That is very small in comparison with the needs of industry. They 
just do not have enough steel to make the necessar y tools for agricul 
tural development and for industry. 

The fertilizer factory at Sindri needs enlarging. Malarial control 
should be improved. The total for these projects is $45 million. 


LOANS VERSUS GRANTS 


Senator Hicken.Loorrer. That would be in the form of a grant / 

Mr. Atuen. That would be grant aid; yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Is there any reason, Mr. Ambassador, why 
they should not borrow that money from us/ Let us start from the 
assumption that we cannot buy friendship; we buy enmity more often 
than not. Rather than grant this money to them, taking it from the 
American taxpayers. | am unable to see why we should not make long 
range loans. In other words, if the Indian economy justifies the ex 
penditure, then it ought to be able to stand the cost of the development. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am going to give you a curbstone personal opinion 
on a matter on which I am not weil informed. I have learned since 
coming to Washington that this matter is up for a basic decision on 
the part of the executive branch of the Government and, therefore, 
it would be inappropriate for me, until that basic decision is made, 
to try to express an official opinion. But I personally see certain advan 
tages in carrying out our aid program on a loan basis, from the psy- 
chological and political angle. I think it would help the Indians to 
feel more self-respecting and we would avoid the adverse reaction in 
the United States by people who do not think we should give India 
all this money if they do not vote the way we want them to in the 
United Nations. 

Mutual recriminations might be lessened, it seems to me, through a 
loan program, to the extent that the projects are suitable for loans. 

Perhaps you know the contrary considerations that have been 
brought forward on the question of loans. Insofar as India itself 
is concerned, there are already International Bank loans, Export- 
Import. Bank loans, and the wheat loan of 1951. 
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Now, the International Bank loans are supposed to be absolutely 
hard loans. They are to be paid back in dollars on the dot, and there 
is no question about putting them off, or any delay, or the currency 
the loan is to be paid in. 

The Export-Import Bank loans are similarly hard loans, although 
they are binational instead of international loans. The wheat loan is 
to be paid back, but we have alloted the interest for the first 5 years 
for exchange of students and books and laboratory equipment. In- 
cians do not regard that as quite such a hard loan as the other two. 

I have had an Indian say to me, “I don’t know how you are carrying 
that loan on your books, whether at 20 cents on the dollar or 10 cents.” 

If we go into a fourth type of loan that is even softer, then the 
position becomes fuzzy as to what is a hard loan and what is a soft 
loan, or as to which loans we expect to be paid back a hundred percent 
and which ones we don’t. 

Furthermore, there is the additional argument that, just as bad 
money drives out good, bad banks drive out good banks. 


LOANS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Senator Hickenwoorrr. I realize the validity of the arguments on 
the matter of the type of loans. 

If we loan them the money and say that we will postpone the date 
for payments on the principal, to, let us say, 15 or 20 years, just to 
take an arbitrary figure, and even if the interest rate were held in 
abeyance, we would have some chance eventually of getting the money 
loaned back out of the economy. 

Now, when a disaster arises, and food is sent to a country, like the 
Red Cross does, or other similar things are done, then an act of human 
charity has taken place, and I would not say we would want to loan 
money to ameliorate suffering of that kind. But when the money is 
for economic development, I think it is a different thing. 

Senator Futsrientr. Wouldn’t you take these things, these items he 
mentioned, take malarial control—— 

Senator Hickrentoorrr. Well, that is one item that might be in the 
twilight zone. 

Senator Fursrrent. Money for the railroads ought to be looked at 
from the standpoint of a loan. 

Senator Hicxenioorer. When you get right down to it—and I 
have said this 500 times in speeches and to people in the foreign coun- 
tries—the United States was developed on either a point IV or a 
technical aid program basis, but repaid every dollar of it and our 
economy sustained it. 

Railroads were built largely by foreign capital or foreign bank 
capital. Our packing plants, the great meat industry out in the West, 
and countless other things in this country, were built with money 
which went into this economy here as an economic investment, and 
we paid it off. 

IT do not know why other countries cannot do that. For a long 
time I have opposed grants, except grants of military aid which con- 
tribute to the mutual defense. 

Senator Fursricur. Or disaster loans, as you say. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. Or gifts of money or medicines or some- 
thing like that in case of unforeseen disasters. I do not see the justifi- 
cation for putting money into an economy unless it is going to be 
worthwhile from an economic standpoint. If it is worthwhile, it 
ought to pay the venture capital or the venture cost. 

Mr. Auten. I can say, Senator, for the record, that as far as I am 
personally concerned, the discussions I have had on this very ae 
have served a very useful purpose in causing me to start thinking of 
this aspect, which I had not really understood before. I personally 
am inclined to go as far as we can under the legislation, if it is passed 
as it is drafted now, which provides that the aid should be in the 
form of loans to the extent feasible. I shall look at every project 
from the point of view of a loan. 

Senator HickENLooror. My own personal view is that it should not 
necessarily be what you might call a bankable loan, that is, with an 
immediate due date, with hard-and-fast terms, but a loan in which 
we might look forward to eventually recouping the investment. 

Mr. Auten. It depends on the currency in which the loans are repay- 
able, too. That has to be taken into consideration. 

Senator Futprieut. Sure. 

Senator HickeNn Looper. Well, there have been times when a lot of 
grocery men would sell groceries to the farmers, and take chickens 
and eggs in payment; you get something back in return. 

Senator ceennsinr The pound certainly has improved tremen- 
dously in value within a year. They are now practically convertible, 
or almost, into dollars. 

Senator Smirn. The Indian Goverment might give us raw mate- 
rials. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM IN INDIA 


Senator Smiru. Can you give us just a word about the information 
program ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I had a long talk with Mr. Streibert and his group 
yesterday. One of the key things being criticized is the newspaper we 
yublish every 2 weeks called the American Reporter. When I got to 
New Delhi, USIS was publishing something like 500,000 copies of 
each issue, and a lot of Indian newspapermen around New Delhi were 
saying they thought we were wasting our money. ‘There was a great 
deal of resentment among newspapermen that we were able to put 
out an expensive publication when they had to struggle along on small 

salaries in their own journalistic profession. 

I was rather inclined, very frankly, to think we should throw the 
whole thing out, but I have looked into it more, and it seems to me that 
maybe there is something worth holding on to. 

I have been surprised and astonished, when we have cut people off 
the list, at the number of pleading letters we get, saying “Please put 
me back on the list,” and at how much they count on receiving the 
Reporter and on getting information out of it. It has been such an 
astonishing accumulation of letters that I have had to come around 
to think we have got something that we ought not to throw away. 

Furthermore, we must resist temptation. When I got there, I 
thought the Reporter had been made—we can speak very frankly 
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here—a personal vehicle for my predecessor, who had a pet project. 
So I gave word that my picture and my name were not to appear in 
it because I did not want anybody to think I was using it for personal 
publicity. This cramped the style of people who were editing it, be- 
cause when I made a public speech, people would look to this Ameri- 
can publication to see what I had said, so I had to relax on that a 
bit. 

We cannot tear up every activity and throw it away just because 
somebody else started it. There is a certain amount of good will at- 
tached to the Reporter. We are trying to improve it and keep the 
good will we have got and avoid the dangers. I want to cut down 
the number of copies. 

Senator HickENLoorer. How many copies are published ? 


UNITED STATES PUBLICATIONS IN INDIA 


Mr. Auten. We are now publishing—the last figure was 400,000, 
but I have recommended to Streibert that we cut it in half, to 200,000, 
because we have got to have our list in a manageable from, so we can 
look at the stencils and see to it that the subcribers are not dead or 
moved away and that the copies are not a drug on the market. 

If you send a copy to a man who has written a letter saying “Don’t 
send me any more of your trashy propaganda,” he talks around with 
his neighbors saying the Americans are trying to cram their stuff 
down his throat. 

A certain number of people get American information material to 
light fires with or to use as wrapping paper. They do that with the 
British, the Russian, and every other information material; you can- 
not avoid that. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. To wrap fish in? 

Mr. Auten. Wrap fish in. Basically, I think it is a good project. 
It has a considerable amount of momentum, and I think the best thing 
to do is to improve it. 

Senator HickrenLoorrer. Have you given any consideration to put- 
ting it on the newsstands at a very low price to see whether the Indian 
people will buy it or not? That was the question I raised in India 
im connection with that publication. That was before you went to 
India but I was very much impressed later by the success with which 
the magazine published in Hong Kong has been sold there on the 
newsstands. 

Mr. Auuen. That is the United States Information Service maga- 
zine. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Yes, but we do not call it that; it is the 
World Today or the Free World or something like that. About 
250,000 copies of each issue are sold. 

Mr. Atten. Well, we have had similar experiences in Germany, of 
course, in selling newspapers and magazines. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Well, the test is, will people go and buy it? 

Mr. Auten. It might be that this Reporter could be converted into 
a salable commodity, but we have concentrated mostly in helping 
Indian book publishers translate and publish American titles of use- 
ful books, and we have had these expendable libraries of paper-backed 
books that we have used very extensively. That is again a giveaway 
program. 
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No other foreign information service in India offers anything for 
sale that I know of. A lot of Communist publications are ‘there, but, 
of course, they are done through the local Indian Communist Party. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I understand that there is a postage and 
delivery problem there in’ the items for sale that you run up against 
and that there are certain postal laws in India from which you are now 
relieved, at least to a certain extent, because it is a free publication. 
It, was not with the idea of making any money out of selling it that I 
made my suggestion. It was the idea of getting a yardstick by which 
to test who really wants to read it and who uses it to wrap fish in. 
That may not be a practical matter, but you certainly can trim the 
size of the distribution down by putting a small price on the magazine. 
Then where people go and pay a small price for it, they certainly want 
it bady. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will look into that aspect of it again. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I think you would have to have a free list. 
I do not think there is any question about that. A lot of people you 
will want to send it to might not buy it. 

Mr. Atten. I will examine it. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Ambassador, I have here a statement from the 
report of the Investigation Division of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee under date of April 1954 which states: 

The Indian technical assistance program has deviated widely from the point 
4 concept and become a heavy investment mutual security type of operation with 
a tendency to lose for technical assistance all its psychological advantages and 
its universal acceptability. Technical assistance should be completely divorced 
from any economic or mutual security aspect of aid to India, and large-scale 
grants handled by some instrument other than technical assistance facilities. 

Would you care to comment on this statement ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; I read that, by the investigator for the Appro- 
priations Committee ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. I think that has been done. It was true 
that during the first 2 years of our program in India, the appropria- 
tion was all lumped u nder technical assistance. Economic aid and 
technical cooperation were all lumped together, and there is no doubt 
about the fact that there were large amounts that should have been 
classified as straight economic aid, But the Congress itself in the 
last Appropriation Act strictly separated technical assistance from 
economic aid, and in the recommendations now before you a strict 
separation is also proposed. 

That is why we have, for example, the figure of $19 million for 
technical cooperation and $85 million for economic assistance. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that criticism, then, was applicable 
in the past, but not now ? 

Mr. Auten. I think that is true. Wouldn’t you say that, Mr. 
Willson? Mr. Willson is the head of our technical cooperation mission 
in India, and also of our economic aid mission. They are operated 
together. The report would rather imply that maybe Mr. Willson 
ought to split himself in two, or somebody else ought to take part of 
the work. The report suggests there should be separate organizations. 
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I do not see the need for that, myself. He runs both the technical 
cooperation mission and the economic assistance mission. Congress 
has separated the two budgetwise in the appropriations, and I do not 
think there is any difficulty in his mind in telling when he is acting as 
the economic assistance chief and when he is acting as the technical 
assistance chief. 

Certainly, you want both programs to duvetail together so that your 
economic assistance is a backstop for whatever you are trying to do in 
the technical cooperat ion field. thy 

I would think we would get better coordination to continue with 
the same organization we have at the present time, separated strictly 
from the point of view of the budget. 


INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 


The Crarrman. I want to ask just one more question. I wanted 
to get your evaluation as to the attitude of the man in the street toward 
America. 

Mr. Auten. The average man in India still regards the United States 
as the greatest democracy, the greatest power for freedom, and the 
greatest humanitarian nation in the world. 

If you took a Gallup poll of the man on the street in India and 
asked, “What do you think of the United States?”, he would still 
start off with that point of view. He would say he was disturbed 
that we are giving military assistance to “those dangerous Pakistanis 
who would like to reconquer India and reimpose Moslem rule over 
the Hindus.” Indians are disturbed by that, but it is a fairly recent 
situation. 

Americans who go about India are warmly received, every one of 
them—I have not had a single exception—American tourists, Amer- 
ican residents, American student exchangees, etcetera. These 4-H 
Club boys that Senator Knowland was just talking about could not 
be more warmly received in the Indian countryside. 

There are about 30 of them going out there next month. They spend 
6 months in India, living in individual farm families. There is no 
strain on the relations individually between Indians and Americans. 

The CHarrman. All classes? 

Mr. Atien. All classes, from top to bottom. 

Now, the intellectual class is more inclined to quarrel with us about 
foreign policy because they know about the differences between our 
two countries, but even then, personal relationships are not seriously 
affected: certainly mine have not been. Up to now the Indians have 
even leaned over backward to show that differences between govern- 
ments on matters of foreign policy do not go to the individual. 

The Cramman. Well, living so close as they do to the war scenes, 
thev still think of us as the same class as victors when thev take over. 

Thev cannot understand. as the Japanese and Germans do now that 
apparently to the victor belongs the job of rebuilding and reconstruct- 
ing and giving. ’ 

Mr. Atren. The Indians have not had the type of experience the 
Japs and the Germans have had, but on the other hand, the Indians 
have had another experience. When they were in their toughest fight 
for their independence. the personal representative of the President 
of the United States. William Phillips, a Boston Brahmin if there 
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ever was one, fought so hard and openly for Indian independence that 
the British declared him persona non grata, 
forgotten that. 

They mention frequently the help the United States gave them in 
achieving their independence, and the stout manner in which we stood 
up for them. 


The Indians have not 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE 


The CuarrmMan. What is the intelligence of the Indian people? 

Mr. Auten. I believe the average 1Q of the Indian Brahmin—the 
highest class—but a large class—I have heard it estimated that there 
are probably 40 million Brahmins in India and about 40 million un- 
touchables—the average 1Q of the Brahmin in India is as high as any 
group I have ever seen in the world anywhere, whether in nena) 
sciences, in social sciences, in philosophy, in religion, in literature, 
anything else. 

That has been shown for a long time in British universities, where 
the Indians have been going to school. In competing against the 
British for the Indian civil : service, the Indians were competing in 
a newly acquired language, EK nglish, and not their mother tongue, 
but they have stood up in an astonishing manner against the Br itish 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is true that the Brahmin is intellectually superior, man-for- 
man, to the average of the rest of India, but the other classes, too, 
are very high insofa ar as IQ is concerned. 


INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD GREAT BRITAIN 


The Cuatrman. How do the Indians view the British now? 

Mr. Auten. The British have a remarkably favorable position in 
India today. When the British Government finally decided to give 
India independence, it went all out and insisted that Indians take full 

responsibility rapidly. After being in India for 200 years, maintain- 

ing their position through the use of whatever force was necessary, 
the British left with garlands around their necks. It was a great 
tribute. I think the British showed great wisdom in the manner of 
their leaving. 

But there is an additional aspect of great importance. I was told 
2 nights ago, by a former chief of mine in the State Department who 
was reminiscing about incidents during the war, of a story which will 
illustrate this further aspect I have in mind. 

A fiery Indian lady, Miss Baclavala, came to the United States in 
1942 or 1943 and was making speeches up and down the United States 
damning the British from hell to breakfast because the British would 
not give the Indians immediate independence. 

My chief, Wallace Murray asked her, “What kind of a passport 
are you traveling on?” She said, “British passport, of course.” He 
asked, ‘Do you live in Bombay?” She said, “No, I live in London.” 
He asked, “And how did you get travel permission from the British 
at a time when the British are fighting most desperately for their na- 
tional existence? They let you go up and down the country shouting 
against Britain. Transportation is very difficult to find ‘across the 
Atlantic now. Yet the British provided you transportation to let 
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you come to make these speeches?” She said, “Why, of course; | 
demand my rights as a British citizen to be able to do that.’ 

The British showed remarkable tolerance in matters of this kind. 
The fact that the British brought Indians to British universities and 
let them learn about nationalism in Britain has had its effect. The 
Indians have now got their independence. Since the fight is over, 
Indians look back with great admiration on the training and the ex- 
perience in tolerance and democracy they learned from the British, 
who gave them the tools with which they fought for freedom. 

The CHarrman. Well, you have confirmed my thoughts. 


INDIAN POLICY IF INDOCHINA FALLS 


If Indochina falls, is there any possibility of, say, India waking 
up to the threat of communism or entering a security pact there? 

Mr. Auten. I think that there is a possibility, Senator, that India 
and the other countries of that part of south Asia can be brought into 
a security arrangement to prevent further Communist aggression in 
south Asia if appropriate attention is given to the fact that the peoples 
of Asia do not like to tag along behind western leadership. They are 
the countries most directly concerned, and if they take the leadership, 
we should back them up. But we cannot face them with decisions 
made elsewhere. 

The Cuarrman. Have you told that to the State Department ? 

Mr. AtieNn. I have expressed my views in my division; yes, sir. 
I am seeing the Secretary of State tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. I want to express my personal appreciation for a 
very fine discussion on a subject that we are all interested in. It seems 
to me that in the very short time you have been over there, you have 
been able to get on top of a lot of things, so I want to thank you per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you very much, Senator. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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